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These meditations upon the Passion of our 
Lord were originally prepared for use at the 
service of the Three Hours in S. Peter’s 
Church, Morristown, New Jersey, on Good 
Friday, 1926. 

The text, unaltered except for verbal re- 
vision, ts now offered, primarily as a manual 
of private devotion; and also as a contribu- 
tion to the steadily growing movement, 
among all who call themselves Christians, for 
a more particular and worthy observance of 
the Church’s great day of Remembrance. 
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Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? 

S. MATTHEW, 20:22 


N the churches of the Roman com- 
munion the invariable symbol of faith 
is the Crucifix; in our churches it is 

almost as invariably the Cross. The Cru- 
cifix with its thorn-crowned burden rep- 
resents, of course, the Dying Saviour; the 
empty Cross speaks of the Risen Lord. 
Each conception is noble and inspiring, 
and we need them both: the first, more 
particularly, in the hour of our death; the 
second, more specifically, for all the days 
of our earthly life. Assuredly, though, 
on Good Friday, when we meet to com- 
memorate the Passion of Christ, the 
Crucifix is the appropriate symbol, the 
image of Him who is lifted up that He 
may draw all men unto Him. 
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It was but a little company which as- 
sembled on the occasion of that first Three 
Hours; there stood by the Cross only His 
Mother, Mary the wife of Cleophas, Mary 
Magdalene, and S. John. ‘To-day, in 
thousands of churches throughout Chris- 
tendom, a great company which no man 
can number are keeping with us the Vigil 
of the Cross. We have come to mourn 
with Him awhile; and, in so doing, we 
may confidently believe that our Lord 
sees of the travail of His soul, and is 
satisfied. 

There can be but one compelling mo- 
tive for our coming together for this ser- 
vice of the Three Hours—that we may 
know the fellowship of His suffering. We 
are not here to gaze upon the Divine Sac- 
rifice as though it were but a sentimental 
spectacle, appealing only to emotions 
easily aroused and as easily abated; this 
solemn commemoration can have no 
deep or abiding meaning in our lives un- 
less it brings us into His fellowship, above 
all into the fellowship of His suffering. 
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Is such communion possible? Yes, it 
is possible and for the sufficient reason that 
Jesus Christ, on His human side, was 
made like unto us; on the actual Cross He 
shared the agony of the Three Hours 
with two men of our own race, the Peni- 
tent and the Impenitent Thief. And we, 
on our spiritual side, are also a part of the 
Divine Essence: we have a soul, and this 
implies the capacity of suffering. Dean 
Swift in his fantasy of the ‘““Voyage to the 
Island of Laputa’’ pictures the peculiar 
order of the “‘Strulbrugs,”” beings created 
immortal of body but destitute of any 
spiritual nature; hence, they could not 
suffer; they could only be discontented. 
Even the higher animals know nothing 
more than pain in its physical and, pos- 
sibly, in its mental sense. But man! 
“Why is man the most suffering of all 
creatures?’’ asks M. de Lammenais. ‘“‘It 
is because he has one foot in the finite and 
the other in the infinite; because he is torn 
asunder, not by four horses as in the hor- 
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rible old form of punishment, but be- 
tween two worlds.” 

We know that this is true. There is 
not one of you in this church to-day who 
is not carrying a heavy burden—some 
physical infirmity, some incommunicable 
sorrow, some sense of secret loss and un- 
fulfilled desire; the heart, each heart, 
knoweth his own bitterness. 

But why do pain and loss exist at all? 
Why was it necessary that Christ should 
suffer, and that we should suffer with 
Him? No one can hope to explain the 
mystery of this discipline, but we do know 
its purpose; S. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews makes that plain when he says: 
“Though he [Jesus] were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which 
he suffered; and being made perfect, he 
became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.” 

Perfect through suffering! This is a 
hard saying—hard, mysteriously hard— 
both to Jesus who first complied with its 
conditions, and to us who try to follow 
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in His footsteps. Yet Jesus submits— 
“though he were a Son’’—in order that 
He may learn obedience, that He may be 
made perfect, that He may become the 
author of eternal salvation. 

But only unto all them that obey Him. 
Obedience then is our part also if we 
would obtain that eternal salvation, and 
Jesus points out the way when He says: 
“If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” 

A cross means suffering—always. And 
in this life no one can escape having some 
sort of a cross assigned to him, one that 
cannot be refused or shifted. But there 
are two ways of dealing with that cross. 
We may lie down under it, allowing. its 
dead weight to pin us to the ground, to 
paralyze our every effort; finally, to crush 
out life itself. Or we may take up that 
cross and follow Jesus. 

The modern psychologist has worked 
out the principle of sublimating our pain- 
ful emotions and undisciplined passions; 
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he shows us, scientifically, how we can use 
these very dolors which now darken our 
days as stepping-stones by which we may 
attain unto life—fuller, freer, richer, and 
more abundant. But long ago S. Paul 
anticipated the psychologist when he 
said: ‘‘Now no chastening for the present 
seemth to be joyous, but grievous: never- 
theless, afterward, it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.” 

Which are exercised thereby. But a 
cross can never exercise us unless we carry 
it. 

It appears then thac we are constitu- 
tionally capable of entering into the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s sufferings, and that it 
is necessary that we should do so. But 
what is the actual process; how can we 
enter in? 

Maeterlinck says that we truly speak to 
one another only when we are silent to- 
gether. How few of us realize the pro- 
fundity of this truth, and how inevitably 
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it applies to our communion with God. 
Our natural impulse is in quite the con- 
trary direction; we think we shall be 
heard for our much speaking. Doubtless, 
God does hear, but are we never to give 
Him the opportunity of answering? 
Even on the philosophical side the attitude 
is a wrong one; for, as one commentator 
has well said: ‘“The man who does not 
believe that God can speak to him, will 
not speak to God.” 

Throughout this service of the Three 
Hours there are recurrent periods for silent 
meditation. And this word ‘“‘meditation”’ 
is used advisedly. It does not mean the 
making known of our requests unto God, 
even for spiritual blessings; it does not 
even mean prayer in its ordinary devo- 
tional sense. ‘“The Lord is in his holy 
temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” 

Yes, it is not what we shall say here 
to-day, but what may be said to us which 
matters. Our part is simply to wait upon 
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God, and particularly at these moments of 
silent meditation; let us be content to say 
with David: “I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak.” 
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Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. S. LUKE, 23:34 


MONG the thousand legends which 
have grown up around the Cross 
of Calvary there is one which pur- 

ports to record still another Last Word 
of the dying Saviour. The story goes 
that when the soldier pierced His side with 
the spear Jesus looked at him and said: 
“Friend, there is a shorter road to my 
heart than that.” 

Quite properly we reject this alleged 
Word, for Christ was already dead at the 
time when it was supposed to have been 
uttered; moreover, there is a distinct lit- 
erary flavor about it which does not ac- 
cord with the august simplicity of the 
canonical Words. And yet the legend is 
interesting since it mirrors so closely the 
spirit of that initial utterance: ‘‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
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they do.” It intimates that the first 
thought and the last thought of the Pas- 
chal Victim bear the same message of for- 
giveness to His enemies; and we can 
hardly realize how strangely that mes- 
sage must have sounded in the ears of 
those who listened to it, standing on that 
desolate hillside of Golgotha, the place of 
a skull, two thousand years ago. 

For such a doctrine as that of forgive- 
ness of injuries was hardly known in the 
ancient world. In the heathen pantheon, 
Revenge was a deity in good and regular 
standing; it was accounted a moral obli- 
gation, and even a sacred duty, to exact 
vengeance upon one’s enemies. Nor were 
the ethics of Israel, God’s Chosen People, 
in any way superior to the moral code of 
their pagan neighbors. The Mosaic Law 
upheld the principle of “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, blood for blood,’ and 
we find many proofs in the O. T. of the 
literal way in which the principle of the 
Lex Talionis was upheld in practice. 
‘Take but one or two examples: 
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The King of Samaria had offended 
both Elijah and Elijah’s God by sending 
to inquire of Baal-zebub whether or not 
he should recover from a sickness. Later 
on, the King dispatches an armed em- 
bassy to Elijah, thus adding insult to in- 
jury. But Elijah answered and said to 
the captain of fifty, “If I be a man of God, 
then let fire come down from heaven, and 
consume thee and thy fifty.’”’ So it was 
done, and not once but twice; the law of 
vengeance, of retaliation. Or again, 
Elisha is mocked by a number of little 
children, thoughtless and impertinent as 
children often are. But little children; 
think of it! Whereupon, the prophet 
turns back and curses them in the name of 
the Lord. ‘“‘And there came forth two 
she-bears out of the wood, and tare forty- 
and-two of them.’ And this in the 
name of the Lord! 

Centuries later, and human morality 
reaches a higher stage. Confucius, the 
Chinese sage, gives to the world the germ 
of the Golden Rule: ‘“That we should do 
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to others as we would be done by’’; and 
Cicero, the Roman philosopher, goes so 
far as to say: “Hurt no man, unless first 
provoked by an injury.”’ And, finally, 
we of modern days have our elaborate 
legal codes for the punishment of offences 
against the social order and in contraven- 
tion of our particular private rights. We 
may practice philanthropy, but not at the 
expense of justice. Yes, man throughout 
all time has been remarkably consistent in 
his attitude towards his enemies; there 
must be an atonement for injury suffered 
—blood for blood—and no wrong need 
be condoned until that atonement is made. 

Now comes that first Good Friday. 
The hands and feet of our Lord’s Sacred 
Body have been nailed to the Cross, the 
Accursed Tree has been set into position 
on Calvary’s hard and naked rock. What 
is the very first thought which comes into 
the Divine Mind? If, at that moment of 
agony, He could think of anything, of 
anybody besides Himself, would it not 
naturally have been of that little com- 
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pany of the faithful who stood sorrow- 
fully by? Would it not have been the 
purely human impulse to address that first 
Word to His Mother and the two other 
Marys and the disciple whom He loved; 
or even to His absent friends—His breth- 
ren, the Apostles, the infant Church so 
soon to be parted from its glorious Head? 
But no, those of whom He thinks first are 
His enemies—Pilate the opportunist, 
Herod the malicious degenerate, the mer- 
ciless Roman soldiers, Caiaphas and Annas 
the bigots, the Jewish people who had 
answered with one voice: ‘“We have no 
king but Cesar; let him be crucified!’ 
And when He speaks, is it to protest His 
innocence, to reproach and curse His ene- 
mies, to call down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon them? Perhaps this was 
what that cold-hearted, motley crowd ex- 
pected and justly so; what they did hear 
was: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

What an amazing petition! This same 
Jesus, in the memorable Sermon on the 
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Mount; had indeed admonished His dis- 
ciples in this unfamiliar fashion: “I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.’”’ Now 
we all know how easy it is to preach; 
how hard it is to practice. But here is 
Jesus obeying His own commandment, 
fulfilling it literally and to the uttermost; 
how could His enemies have believed it, 
unless they had heard it with their own 
ears! 

Rightly and properly, this prayer of 
pity and intercession stands first among 
the Seven Last Words; for forgiveness of 
injuries is the very heart and center of 
Christ’s Religion. In the Lord’s Prayer 
there is but one petition out of the six 
which is accompanied by a condition: 
“And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.”’ So 
uncompromising and imperative is this 
condition that the Church has incor- 
porated it into the invitation to those 
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about to receive the Holy Communion: 
“Ye who do truly and earnestly repent 
. . . and are in love and chatity with 
your neighbors . . . draw near.”’ Again 
and again does Jesus drive home this 
lesson that there may be no possible 
doubt of its supreme importance, as when 
He says in another place: ‘Therefore if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.’” Under the Law of Moses 
the sacrifice for sin, to be effectual, must 
be a blood-sacrifice; for without shedding 
of blood there is no remission of sins. 
But under the New Dispensation, the 
Blood of Christ, once offered, remains the 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world; and we who would avail 
ourselves of that immortal propitiation 
are required to offer our repentance, our 
intention of amendment of life, and our 
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forgiveness of those who have trespassed 
against us. Now we may think our re- 
pentance is sincere, we may honestly be- 
lieve in our good intentions for the future, 
but when it comes to forgiving those who 
have trespassed against us, we are not per- 
mitted to think, or to believe, or to hope; 
we must know. And in his inmost heart 
every man does know whether or not he 
has truly forgiven those who have of- 
fended against him. Is there one among 
us, here in this church on this Good Fri- 
day afternoon, who is not conscious that 
he has both trespassed himself and been 
trespassed against? Search your own 
hearts, for nothing can be hidden from 
the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do. Draw near then to the Holy Table, 
but remember if thy brother hath ought 
against thee, or thou ought against thy 
brother; otherwise, ye do but eat and 
drink condemnation to yourselves, not 
discerning the Lord’s Body. 

Is this condition a hard one for our 
human nature? Yes, it is a very hard 
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one; some may even denounce it as im- 
possible. But does the impossibility lie 
in the thing itself or in our will, that one 
faculty which we pride ourselves as being 
wholly and unchangeably our own, sub- 
ject to no other authority upon earth or 
under heaven. Yet that same intractable 
will often works in a truly mystifying 
fashion. Charles Lamb once declined to 
meet a certain person. ‘You see,’’ he ex- 
plained, “I happen to dislike him exceed- 
ingly. But I know that, if I did make his 
acquaintance, I should discover something 
about him which I would like.”” And as 
another old writer puts it: ‘You can 
pray for one you hate: you cannot hate 
the one you pray for.” 

A hard, a humanly impossible condi- 
tion, this forgiveness of personal injuries! 
But Jesus imposes no obligation upon His 
followers which He has not met Himself; 
He lays no burden upon us which He has 
not carried on His own shoulders, and to 
the very end. Here on this Good Friday 
afternoon we have come apart from the 
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ordinary affairs of life to stand, in faith, 
before the Cross, to look upon that Lamb 
slain from the foundations of the world, 
to testify our devotion to our Lord by 
claiming some small share in the fellow- 
ship of His suffering. But that ineffable 
sight, that glorious fellowship will not be 
ours unless we can hear with our own 
ears, and understand with our own hearts, 
and fulfill in our own lives that first of 
the Seven Words proceeding from His 
Sacred Lips: “Father, forgive them.” 

But the petition does not end here; 
Jesus goes on to say: “For they know 
not what they do.” 

“They know not what they do.” 
What an astonishing qualification! And 
yet S. Paul adds his confirmation of this 
extraordinary fact when he says: “‘Breth- 
ren, I wot that through ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your masters; for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” 

Well, if they did not know, why 
should there be any occasion for forgive- 
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ness? ‘The law says that ignorance is no 
excuse, but here we are dealing not with 
the Law, but with Grace. Why then?.’,’ 

Is it not true that in all sin there is both 
an ignorance and an_ understanding? 
Pilate did not know that Jesus Christ was 
the Eternal Son of God, but he did know 
that He was an innocent man, for does he 
not take water and wash his hands before 
the multitude, saying: ‘“‘I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person: see ye to 
it.” The Jews did not know that they 
were crucifying their Messiah, and so 
seeking to blot out from the firmament 
the Daystar from on high; but they did 
know that it was for envy and not for 
justice that they had brought Him into 
the Roman court. And even if they had 
known, would they not have found some 
excuse to work their malevolent will; is 
it not rather that they had determined 
not to know? “Away with this man, 
and release unto us Barabbas!”’ 

Ah, yes, they knew, and in that knowl- 
edge remains their condemnation, a con- 
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demnation which must have endured 
through all eternity were it not for their 
victim’s plea of intercession. Yet not a 
victim but a priest, our great High Priest, 
offering upon the altar of the Cross the 
sacrifice of His own broken Body and spilt 
Blood, passing behind the Veil, entering 
alone into the Holy of Holies, and there 
making atonement for the sins of the 
people. Christ’s petition, beautiful and 
august as it is, could not have availed 
with God had it not been for the Sacrifice 
which accompanied it. The first martyr, 
S. Stephen, before he fell on sleep, cries 
with a loud voice: “‘Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge.’” But this is S. Stephen’s 
own declaration, his personal forgiveness 
of injury; its validity with God depends 
wholly and absolutely upon the sacrifice 
of Calvary. ‘‘For without shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.”’ 
They did not know; how is it with 
us? Ah, how many times have we too 
despised and rejected the Saviour of the 
world; how often have we too shouted 
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with the multitude: “We have no king 
but Czsar!’’ How constantly have we 
too crucified the Lord of Glory? They 
knew not what they did; do we know 
what we do? Or even if, for a time, we 
deceive ourselves, and say that we are 
innocent of the blood of this just person, 
the day must surely dawn when the ‘‘Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him; then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: and be- 
fore him shall be gathered all nations; 
and he shall separate them one from an- 
other, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats; and the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed.’’ ‘““What then of 
us who have crucified the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame?” 
The full knowledge has come; has it 
come too late? 

But to-day we may still avail ourselves 
of the divine forgiveness, that First Word 
from the Cross is still sounding in our 
ears, the Everlasting Mercy is still over 
all His works. Jesus bought from the 
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Father a free pardon for His enemies, but 
He could not force them to accept it. 
And that same pardon He now offers to 
you and to me; what shall we do with it, 
and with this Jesus who is called Christ? 
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To-day shalt thou be with me tn Paradise. 
SOOKE One, 


T was a crowning indignity that Jesus 
suffered the penalty of crucifixion not 
alone but in company. And such 

company! ‘True, the Evangelists assign 
the mournful honor of the central posi- 
tion to the cross on which hung the 
Saviour, but on either side of him were 
crucified two thieves, really criminals of 
the worst type, for they were not only 
robbers but murderers, sinners steeped in 
every form of vice and violence. How 
strange that these two abandoned 
wretches were the only human beings to 
keep in direct personal relations with 
Jesus during the long hours of His Pas- 
sion! Others indeed passed by from time 
to time and reviled Him, saying: “If thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the 
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cross.” The Roman guards lounged in- 
differently about; for after the brief ex- 
citement attendant upon the disposal of 
His few, poor garments, they had noth- 
ing to do but to keep watch against any 
possible disorder among the onlookers; 
doubtless, the centurion considered that 
possibly some attempt might be made, on 
the part of Jesus’ friends, to rescue Him. 
But it soon became evident that no such 
attempt would be made. His Mother and 
two other women, a disciple named John 
—here was the full list of those who could 
be called His partizans, and what were 
they among so many! Probably, the 
Blessed Virgin and the Beloved Disciple 
were in attendance during the first acts of 
the Divine Tragedy, but the author of 
the Fourth Gospel seems to intimate that 
they did not remain after the speaking of 
the Third Word: ‘Woman, behold thy 
son; Son, behold thy mother’; for S. 
John goes on to say: ‘From that hour 
that disciple took her to his own home.” 
Nor is there any record that they spoke 
[24 J 


to Him, or were permitted to render Him 
any service of pity and affection; doubt- 
less, they were kept at a certain distance 
by the soldiers, and could only gaze upon 
the august Sufferer. 

But the two thieves remained in His 
immediate presence from the very begin- 
ning until the very end; indeed, they out- 
lived the Saviour by a definite space of 
time: for, finally, the soldiers came and 
brake their legs in order to put them out 
of their agony, the merciful coup de grace. 
But Jesus was dead already. 

Such company! for when the chief 
priests, the scribes, and the elders mocked 
Him, saying: “‘He saved others, himself 
he cannot save, the thieves also, which 
were crucified with him, cast the same in 
his teeth.’’ Defiant, unrepentant, lost in 
this world, hopeless for the world to 
come, these miserable sinners were yet the 
chosen and elected associates of the Lord 
of Glory: infinite Holiness companioned 
by infinite guilt; what an incomprehen- 
sible spectacle! 
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Yet in spite of their increasing torment 
of mind and body these two wretches re- 
mained vitally interested in that central 
figure of their mournful company; they 
could not take their eyes from His thorn- 
crowned countenance and from _ that 
thrilling accusation set over His head: 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 
Yes, and they both continued to speak to 
Him after every other human voice had 
relapsed into the eternal silence. They 
both spoke, but with what different 
motives, and to what different result! 
“For one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, “If thou be 
the Christ, save thyself and us.”’ 

“Save thyself and us.’ Save from 
what? Why, assuredly, from the su- 
preme penalty imposed upon them all by 
the Roman law. If even now this pre- 
tended Son of God chose to accept the 
challenge and come down from the cross 
an irresistible tide of conviction would 
sweep over the heads of both the mocking 
multitude and the skeptical Roman mili- 
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tary; nothing could withstand the weight 
of that prodigy, and instantly the soldiers 
would be in flight, and the people would 
be storming about the three crosses, up- 
rooting them from the ground, drawing 
the cruel nails, unlashing the harsh cords, 
bearing off the victims in triumph to the 
Holy City. And then would follow, in- 
evitably, the discomfiture of the Roman 


‘eagles, the universal acknowledgment of 


Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Mes- 
siah, the setting up and sure re-establish- 
ment of the throne of His father David. 
What a glorious consummation! Whata 
superb and gorgeously colored ending to 
this day of sorrow and of wrath! 

We need not stop to analyze the in- 
fluence of these seductive imaginations and 
iridescent dreams upon the Divine Mind. 


Already Jesus had met this temptation in 
' the wilderness, and had conquered it; His 


kingdom was not and never could be one 

of this world. But to the Impenitent Thief 

here was the way out, logical and certain. 

He wished to be saved and if this 
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Nazarene could perform the miracle and 
at the same time save Himself, why not? 
And so this first malefactor makes his de- 
'mand with ‘all the ardency of his rude 
(and untamed nature; in an agony of im- 
‘ patience he waits for the answer. But no 
answer ever comes, for Jesus does not 
hang upon that fatal Tree to save men 
from the penalty of their wrongdoing; 


‘* His mission is not to abolish punishment 


is 


. but to destroy sin. Alas! the Impenitent 


’ Thief was thinking only of this world, 


of this present evil and miserable life; he 
would not ask for the eternal solace, for 
the only true and perfect salvation. Ah, 
blackest of human tragedies! that this 
man should have found himself in the 
very presence of God, so near to the 
Saviour of the world that he could speak 
to Him, and yet go down to both tem- 
poral and eternal death. ‘The pity of it! 

The other malefactor must have been 
an intensely interested witness of this 
scene. Jesus had refused to take up the 
challenge of His foes; He had no answer 
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for the sinner who sought to be delivered 
from pain and suffering; the three 
crosses stood as firmly rooted as ever; al- 
ready the heavens were beginning to 
darken, as though the sun itself could no 
longer bear to look upon this horrific 
scene; what hope was there left for 
anyone? What hope in particular could 
there be for this hardened and abandoned 
sinner, condemned by his fellow-men, 
forsaken of both earth and heaven? 

And yet to him also was vouchsafed a 
supreme opportunity; he too was in the 
presence of God. Why was he not over- 
whelmed by the consciousness of his 
awful position? He had forgotten God 
throughout the whole course of a long 
and misspent life, but nevertheless we find 
him bursting the bonds of his iniquity, 
the shackles of his shame, inspired by 
some sublime audacity to exclaim: “‘Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy 
Kingdom.”’ What miracle of grace had 
come to pass? 

Commonly, perhaps, we think of this 
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amazing exercise of redeeming power as 
the due reward of the sinner’s equally 
amazing faith. But consider all the cir- 
cumstances. Here, at the eleventh hour 
in this man’s life, there was no oppor- 
tunity for intellectual argument, nor for 
the presentation of credible evidence. 
Neither Sacraments nor ordinances of 
grace were available. No Gospel had 
been preached to this poor sinner; Christ 
Himself had not spoken one single word 
to him. Moreover, to all appearance, it 
was only another malefactor who hung 
on that central cross, sinking under the 
same agony of mind and body, enduring 
the like reproaches of: God and man. 
This Suffering Servant, despised and re- 
jected of men, Himself a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, what hope, 
what help could there be in Him! 
Picture to yourself that tremendous 
drama: the bleak hilltop, the place of a 
skull; the yawning indifference of the 
Roman soldiery; the mocking of the mul- 
titude; the mute agony of the Mother of 
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Sorrows; the solid earth already quiver- 
ing in dread premonition of the final 
tragedy; the pall of darkness overspread- 
ing the arching sky. Ah, how many 
times must this poor man have cried out 
in the bitterness of his soul! But there 
seemed to be none to hear, and none to 
answer. He might have raised his eyes 
to heaven, seeking mercy from the God 
whom he had forgotten; but there was 
no help there. Or he might have cast 
them down to earth, hoping to find one 
answering gleam of compassion in the 
faces of his fellow-men; but there was no 
help there. Or he might have turned 
them inward upon himself, only to be- 
hold the vision of his own lost and guilty 
soul; surely, there was no help there. Or 
he might have closed them altogether, 
shutting out the frightful spectacle of 
doom and death, surrendering himself to 
the pangs of dissolution; no help any- 
where. 

Ah, but what he did do was to turn 
and look upon Jesus; he beheld the Man! 

Lar 


And in that very instant an effectual faith 
was born in him; his eyes were opened, 
and he looked through the gathering 
' gloom to see the shameful Cross become 
the Tree of Life whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations, and the heavens 
lightening with the eternal glory, and the 
quiring cherubim and_ bright-harnessed 
seraphim, rank upon rank, tier upon tier, 
waiting for the coming of the Paschal 
Victor, and this same Jesus about to enter 
upon His Kingdom, there to sit forever 
on the right hand of God. Only one 
| look, but it was enough; and the Peni- 
_tent Thief, chosen out of all mankind 
to be the sharer of our Blessed Lord’s 
humiliation was thenceforth to be a par- 
taker of His exaltation, the first fruits of 
‘them that slept. What a parting on the 
iron-bound slopes of Calvary! What a 
meeting on the golden shores of Para- 
dise! 

Not as the offence, so also is the free} 
gift. This chief of sinners had forgotten) 
God through many years, but God prom-| 
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ises to remember him—perhaps at the 
millennium, or in a century, in a year, in 
| a month? Ah, no; the promise is to be 

made good at_once—to- -day. Doubtless, 
this thief would have been satisfied with 
being allowed to follow humbly behind 
his new-found King, to stand a long way 
off as He entered into His glory. But no: 
“Thou shalt be with me.” The close 
companionship so strangely begun on 
earth is to be continued in heaven; the 
bond of fellowship is never to be broken; 
he who had been the first among sinful 
men to acknowledge Jesus as Lord, is also 
to be the first of the redeemed to hail Him 
as the King All-glorious before the great 


white throne. Finally, there is no hint at | 
an intermediate state where the sinner is. 
to be purified by purgatorial fires, and so | 


made meet for the heavenly citizenship: \ 


“To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.”’ What an amazing experience to 
be crowded within the space of six short 


hours. At the rising of Good Friday’s |/ 


sun this poor wretch is in a state of 
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nature, lost and ruined by the fall; at 
midday he is in a state of grace, delivered 
from the bondage of sin; at evening he is 
with Christ in a state of glory. How in- 
credible! ‘“‘But not as the offence, so also 
is the free gift.” 

There is one human being concerning © 
whose eternal destiny under the new dis- 
pensation there can be no possible doubt, 
he to whom Jesus addressed this Second 
Word from the Cross: ‘To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.’’ A singular 
distinction, and upon it one of the older 
writers makes this quaint comment: 
“There is one deathbed repentance re- 
corded in the Gospels: one, that none need 
despair; and only one, that none might 
presume.” 
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Woman, behold thy son: Son, behold 
thy mother. 
S. JOHN, 19:26-27 


part taken by women in the Passion 

of our Lord. As Jesus passed down 
the Via Dolorosa S. Luke records that 
there followed him a great company of 
people, and of women, which also be- 
wailed and lamented him.’ But the 
“great company’ came only from mo- 
tives of hostility or of curiosity; it was 
the women alone who sorrowed, as is 
clearly shown by the Master’s admoni- 
tion: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children.’”’ Yes, His chosen dis- 
ciples had all forsaken Him and fled, and 
even if any of them were present in that 
crowd of onlookers none dared to betray 
his presence by any outward mark of 
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| is indeed a proud distinction, the 


sympathy. But the women were not 
afraid to show their pity nor ashamed to 
manifest their love. “Tradition goes even 
further, and recounts the compassionate 
tenderness of one woman in particular 
who, forcing her way through the crowd 
and past the Roman guard, presents her 
veil to the Saviour that He may use it to 
wipe away the blood streaming from His 
thorn-scarred brow. Jesus speaks no 
word of thanks, but when He returns the 
linen cloth, lo! upon it is imprinted the 
Sacred Countenance, and St. Veronica 
takes her place forever on the Roman cal- 
endar, the model of heroic strength and 
of fearless devotion to the person of her 
Lord. 

Even more significant is the proportion 
of women in the little group that stood 
by the Cross: the Blessed Virgin, Mary 
the wife of Cleophas, Mary Magdalene, 
and S. John the Divine—three women 
and but one man. Moreover, the Be- 
loved Disciple had also been among those 
who forsook Him and fled; only now 
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had he plucked up sufficient courage to 
present himself among this small com- 
pany of the friends of Jesus. What a 
distinguished honor to the feminine sex 
that, in this darkest hour, no stain of dis- 
loyalty or of cowardice attaches itself to 
the name of any woman! Yes, even amid 
the terrors of the earthquake, the rending 
of the Temple Veil, and the horror of 
thick darkness there were still women 
“looking on afar off, among whom was 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother 
of James the less and of Joses, and 
Salome; who also, when he was in 
Galilee, followed him, and ministered 
unto him; and many other women which 
came up with him unto Jerusalem.” 
Again, it was the two Marys who assisted 
in preparing the Sacred Body for the 
grave, and who beheld where it was laid, 
sitting over against the sepulchre. And, 
finally, it was a woman, Mary Mag- 
dalene, to whom the risen and glorified 
Lord first appeared on that glowing, 
golden Easter morning. Ah, if we men 
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could but show a like record of loyalty 
and love! 

Mary the mother of Jesus stands by 
His Cross. Who can imagine the sor- 
rows of her heart, the travail of that soul 
now pierced as though by a sword! Does 
Calvary bring Bethlehem to mind? In 
the nakedness of Golgotha, does Mary 
again behold the poverty of the stable? 
In the gaunt timbers of the Cross, does 
she once more look upon the wood of 
that manger rude and bare? How her 
thoughts must have travelled back over 
the years—the slowly dawning glories of 
the Annunciation; the ecstatic realization 
of her high estate, as voiced in the majestic 
measures of the Magnificat; the journey 
to Bethlehem; the hasty lodging in the 
stable of the inn; the glory flooding the 
snowclad Judean plains; “‘the multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men”; 
the profound mystery of the Nativity; 
the visit of the shepherds and the em- 
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bassy of the kings; the presentation in 
the Temple, ‘‘a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles and to be the glory of thy people 
Israel’; the flight into Egypt; the quiet 
years at Nazareth; that first Passover, and 
the intimation that now He must be 
about His Father’s business; the marriage 
at Cana in Galilee, and that initial exer- 
cise of His Divine Energy, the turning of 
the water of natural affection into the 
wine of a sacred love—all these pictures 
and a thousand more, the sweet and hid- 
den treasures of a mother’s heart. 

And now proceeds the Third Word 
from the Cross: ‘““Woman, behold thy 
son. 

Woman! Here is no hint of the 
Mariolatry which in a subsequent age was 
to exalt the Virgin to a place of honor 
scarcely inferior to that of her Divine 
Son; here is no intimation of a media- 
torial office which should stand between 
the sinner and the Redeemer; Christ does 
not address her as ““Mother of God’’ or 
“Queen of Heaven,’’ but simply as 
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“Woman;’’ and He bids her accept the 
Beloved Disciple in the bond of sonship, 
thereby definitely restoring her to purely 
human relationships. But this is not the 
occasion for controversial argument; is 
there no constructive purpose to be dis- 
cerned in the last will and testament of 
Jesus? Assuredly, He had no other 
earthly goods to bequeath; His one hu- 
man possession was the treasure of His 
Mother’s love, and this He now bestows 
upon the nearest and dearest of His dis- 
ciples. “To what end? 

Certainly, He desired to provide for 
her material welfare, but that considera- 
tion alone is not sufficient reason for 
separating her so completely from her nat- 
ural kindred; was there some deeper 
thought in the establishment of this new 
and tender relationship between the two 
human beings whom He loved above all 
others—the Blessed Virgin Mary and S. 
John the Divine? I believe there was this 
deeper thought; I think Jesus foresaw 
that out of the spiritual communion of 
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these two high natures should be given to 
the Church the full understanding and 
glory of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
It is true that the bare fact of the Virgin 
Birth had been recorded by S. S. Matthew 
and Luke, but neither of them had been 
able to set forth the hidden implications 
of a phenomenon so tremendous. For it 
is only the exceptional nature, exceptional 
in spiritual capacity, which is able to dis- 
cern the deep things which are of God. 
And so I can imagine these two flaming 
souls building up together, in the years 
that were to come, the great truth in- 
volved in the fact of the Incarnation. 
Mary indeed had kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart, but it was 
only in the communion and fellowship 
of the Seer of Patmos that their full sig- 
nificance could be discerned and set forth. 
The Blessed Virgin was to give to S. John 
the story of her marvellous overshadow- 
ing, and the Beloved Disciple was to 
translate it into terms of the Divine 
Philosophy, culminating in that sublimest 
4rd 


of affirmations: “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father,) full 
of grace and truth.”’ Ah, Mary, blessed 
indeed art thou among women! To be 
the chosen vessel of God’s Grace, and then 
to be granted the high co-privilege of 
illuminating, for all the ages to come, the 
eternal purpose of that Grace! 

“Son, behold thy mother.’ 

The Beloved Disciple had failed his 
Master once; he was never to fail Him 
again. Not for S. John the honor of the 
headship of the Church, the toil and 
triumph of the missionary field, the 
glories of the martyr’s crown; he who 
had been one of the Sons of Thunder 
was henceforth to retire from the battle- 
front, and live through long years of 
humble seclusion from the world. It 
must have been a sore trial to S. John’s 
fiery and impetuous spirit to have his 
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commission of active service cancelled, to 
have laid upon him this single charge: 
“Son, behold thy mother.’’ But Jesus 
knew how best S. John could serve Him, 
and the Beloved Disciple did not hesitate: 
“from that hour he took her unto his 
own home,” and began that life of devo- 
tion and spiritual meditation whose fruits 
are preserved for us in the Three Epistles 
General, that immortal exposition of the 
love of God; in the majestic vision of the 
Book of the Revelation; and in the in- 
exhaustible treasures of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

“Woman, behold thy Son: Son, be- 
hold thy mother.’’ Surely, a distin- 
guished honor for S. John to be thus ad- 
mitted into the intimate circle of the Holy 
Family, to become, by adoption, the 
brother of Jesus! Distinguished, yes; but 
not a unique distinction, one never to be 
paralleled, never to be attained by any 
other human being. ‘‘For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is 
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in heaven,’’ says our Lord, “‘the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.”’ 

The utterance of the Third Word 
marks the final separation of Jesus from 
His earthly relationships. From hence- 
forth, He will hold no speech with any 
of the sons of Adam; from now on, the 
bond attaching Him to the common life 
of humanity has been broken; from this 
time forward, He remains alone upon the 
Cross of His Passion, wholly and irrev- 
ocably divided from the life of that 
world which He had come to save. S. 
John has led away the Blessed Mother to 
his own home, the other disciples are 
again in secret and despairing retreat, even 
the little company of faithful women 
have withdrawn to an immeasurable dis- 
tance, shrouded from His sight by the 
slowly advancing horror of thick dark- 
ness. 

All this that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled: “I have trodden the wine-press 
alone; and of the people there was none 
with me,” 
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My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me! 
S. MARK, 15:34 


ND when the sixth hour was 
come, there was darkness over 
the whole land until the ninth 

hour. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, eloi, lama 
sabacthani! which is, being interpreted, 
My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!” 

This is not only the central word, but 
the central period of the Passion, the cli- 
max of its tremendous drama. Nature it- 
self refuses to remain a passive spectator, 
but joins in the awe-inspiring pageant; 
the sun is darkened, the shrouding of 
the heavens above answers to the rend- 
ing of the Temple Veil below, the shud- 
dering earth, unable to retain the bodies 
of the dead committed to its charge, sends 
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them forth to wander through the de- 
serted streets of the affrighted city; surely 
the great day of the Lord is at hand! 

But no, this is not the Last Assize, 
when the Son of man shall come in His 
glory; when before Him shall be gathered 
all nations, and He shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats; this the hour 
not of Christ’s exaltation, but of His 
humiliation; and these signs and portents 
are but the tokens of an inanimate world 
aroused to temporary consciousness of the 
tragedy of the ages; the visible creation 
groaning and travailing in pain, touched 
to the quick by the mortal anguish of its 
Creator. O man, dost thou alone remain 
unmoved amidst the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds! all ye who pass by, 
is it nothing to you? 

It is not necessary to rationalize upon 
the precise nature of this darkness. 
Phlegon, author of a chronicle under the 
Emperor Adrian, speaks of a so-called 
eclipse of the sun as having taken place 
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in the fourth year of the two hundred 
and second Olympiad, this period ap- 
proximating the probable date of the 
Crucifixion, which we may put at 783 
A. U. C.—after the founding of the city 
of Rome. He says that the eclipse was 
the greatest ever known, the heavens at 
noon being dark as at midnight, and the 
stars shining brightly in the sky. But the 
phenomenon of an eclipse is astronomi- 
cally impossible at this time, being the 
fulness of the Paschal moon. Possibly, 
the darkness was connected with the 
earthquake, or resulted from some atmos- 
pheric or cosmical cause. ‘There is no 
profit in such discussion, the only cer- 
tainty is that this hour of physical obscur- 
ity was the fitting corollary to the over- 
whelming night which rested upon the 
soul of the Paschal Victim; He had passed 
into that far country of which Job 
speaks: “‘A land of darkness, as darkness 
itself; and of the shadow of death, with- 
out any order, and where the light is as 
darkness.”’ 
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A long period has elapsed between the 
speaking of the Third Word: “‘Mother, 
behold thy son: Son, behold thy mother,”’ 
and this climactic sixth hour or midday. 
With the departure of S. John and the 
Blessed Mother, Jesus is left alone, cut off 
from every semblance of human compan- 
ionship. His enemies have ceased to re- 
vile Him, the curiosity-mongering crowd 
has drifted away, the Roman guards are 
still occupied with the discussion of their 
own trivial affairs, the two thieves, hav- 
ing partaken of the stupefying cup of 
wine mingled with myrrh, are finding 
temporary oblivion from their atrocious 
agonies; all is quiet and still as the leaden- 
footed hours creep on. 

Loneliness! We have all experienced, 
in some degree at least, the sense of soli- 
tude, of desertion, of isolation. The 
sailor marooned on an_ uninhabited 
island, the traveller who realizes that the 
once familiar track has vanished from 
under his feet and that he is face to face 
with the emptiness of the wilderness, the 
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explorer lost in the fathomless night of 
the Antarctic—these are the stereotyped 
examples of detachment from the com- 
mon life of our kind. But, appalling as 
they are, these experiences do not plumb 
the ultimate depths of loneliness; there 
is always the chance of the flash of a sail 
on the blue sea line, the recovery of the 
lost trail, the welcome shouts of the rescu- 
ing party. The real, the insupportable 
loneliness is to find oneself in the world 
and yet not of it, to be surrounded by 
the cheerful, bustling throng, and yet 
have no part in its abundant life: the lot 
of the friendless sojourner in a great city 
with no one to care. This is the element 
which lends enduring pathos to Edward 
Everett Hale’s celebrated story: ‘The 
Man Without a Country,” this is the 
bleeding tragedy behind the historical 
mystery of the ‘““Man in the Iron Mask,”’ 
and this is the overflowing drop in 
Christ’s cup of sorrow. For Jesus is still 
a living, breathing man, His faculties 
alert, His consciousness undulled, His 
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bodily strength scarce abated. Moreover, 
His wounds are not mortal; even now 
He might will to descend from the Cross, 
and resume His place in the land of the 
living. 

But to what purpose? We, whom He 
came to save, have rejected Him; ‘‘we 
have turned every one to his own way; 
He was despised, and we esteemed him 
not; we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him.’”” To what purpose then should 
the Son of man resume His ministry of 
reconciliation? The Great Adventure 
has failed, and He is alone. 

But other human beings have known 
the extremity of isolation from their 
kind, and yet have maintained their souls 
incorrupt and unconquerable; why is it 
that Jeremiah thus prophesies concerning 
this man: “Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow?” 

The answer, of course, is implied in 
this Fourth Word: “‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!”’ 

Yes, our mental and physical powers 
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may fail, earthly friends may fall away, 
every worldly comfort and resource may 
be withdrawn, and yet the human soul, 
resting upon the sure promises, the eter- 
nal love of God, remains serene and un- 
shaken: ‘“Though he slay me,’ says Job, 
“yet will I trust in him.’’ But what if 
God hides His face from us, what if the 
Almighty mocks when our fear cometh! 

There is a disease known as nervous 
prostration, and those of us who have en- 
dured its agonies can form, at least, some 
faint conception of this phase of the Pas- 
sion of Christ. For the suffering is not 
of the body alone, nor even of the mind, 
but is extended to the spirit; “All thy 
waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 
As one writer has expressed it: ‘‘Pain of} 
body is but the body of pain; the soul of 
pain is the suffering of the Soul.’’ ‘‘For 
the sword of the enemy and fear is on 
every side.”’ 

Perhaps some of you have passed 
through the experience of an earthquake; 
will you ever forget the sensations of 
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utter helplessness, of physical nausea 
even, which accompanied the trembling 
of the once solid earth beneath your feet? 
But this is as nothing when compared to 
the confusion and faintness of the spirit, 
attendant upon the conviction that God 
is no longer in His world; now indeed 
are the foundations of the great deep 
broken up, and the soul is melted because 
of trouble. 

The higher the spiritual nature the 
greater the capacity of suffering, and just 
in proportion that the Soul of Christ 
transcends our human soul, so the Divine 
Spirit of Jesus must descend into an abyss 
infinitely deeper than our human con- 
sciousness can ever plumb. 

Hell, in its ultimate analysis, is the 
eternal separation of the soul from God, 
and even if the lost sinner could escape 
from the bottomless pit and reach the 
highest heaven, he would still carry his 
hell with him, he would still be debarred 
from the presence of God. 

There are times when God must with- 
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draw from us the light of His countenance. 
Perhaps He does it for our admonition, 
for our correction, or even that our faith 
may shine out the brighter for the short 
hour of its trial. “In a little wrath I hid 
my face from thee for a moment; but 
with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy upon thee, saith the Lord thy Re- 
deemer.”’ 

But none of these reasons could have 
been effectual in the case of the Divine 
Sacrifice. To fulfill His mission, Jesus 
must experience the extremity of the 
desolation of separation from God; He 
knew no sin, and yet the Father hides His 
face from His Only-Begotten Son. As- 
suredly, not for admonition, not for cor- 
rection, not for discipline; no, the action 
was a penal one: “‘When thou shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin.”’ 

Here is the unfathomable mystery of 
the Cross; how can sin be imputed or 
transferred, the burden taken from the 
guilty and laid upon the innocent? We 
do not know, and our speculations are but 
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vanity; the only certainty is that at this 
supreme moment of the Passion of our 
Lord, Jesus took upon Himself the sins 
of the world; or rather, ““The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
When the righteous, I mean _ the 
humanly righteous, soul comes into con- 
tact with sin in its grosser forms, nat- 
urally and inevitably it shrinks away. 
There are some human beings so de- 
graded, so sunken in wickedness, that 
they become repellant, yes and abhorrent 
to every sense of moral decency; we can- 
not bear to look upon this frightful de- 
facement of man once made in the image 
of God. And the Almighty Himself can- 
not abide the spectacle; His righteousness 
can hold no manner of converse with un- 
righteousness; even His love cannot 
bridge the gap. But Jesus, solely in vir- 
tue of the human nature which He 
shared with us, could and did allow Him- 
self to be numbered with the transgres- 
sors; He who knew no sin was yet willing 
to know what sin is, all that it really is. 
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And the penalty was this complete if not 
eternal separation from the Father. “‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me!’’ For if sin be a forsaking of God, 
its appropriate punishment is to be for- ° 
saken of God. But God forsakes our 
Substitute for a time in order that He 
may not be obliged to forsake us forever. 

“Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord,”’ said S. Peter on one mem- 
orable occasion. He spoke in confusion 
and uncertainty of mind, not knowing 
what he said, but many a rebel soul since 
then has repeated that petition, with an 
apparently insignificant but all-impor- 
tant variation of phraseology: ‘‘Depart 
from me, O Lord, that I may continue to 
be a sinful man.’’ The presence of God 
in our lives is a hindrance, an inhibition; 
we cannot sin freely and in comfort, and 
therefore we ask God to depart from us. 
But even though God takes us at our 
word and leaves us to our own vain 
imaginations, this is not the final parting. 
Once again there must be a meeting, when 
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the ‘Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all his holy angels with him. Then 
shall the King say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed.” 
The greatest suffering we can endure is 
that brought upon us by those whom we 
love. An enemy may do his worst, but 
our pride enables us to hold our own; like 
the Red Indian at the stake, we may even 
smile at the torture rather than let our 
foe have the joy of knowing that he has 
hurt us. But when we love, all our de- 
fences are broken down: ‘Yea, mine 
own familiar friend, in whom I[ trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up 
his heel against me’’; and this indeed is 
more than we can bear. A brother turns 
against us, the child of our heart despises 
and tramples upon our affection, the one 
person of all the world in whom our life 
is bound up betrays our love: ah, these 
are the wounds which go the deepest, these 
are the hurts which remain incurable. 
Stretching away from the cross of the 
Impenitent Thief runs a long line of men 
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and women, extending to the infinite 
horizons of time and space. These are 
they who have looked upon the Lamb of 
God and then passed by; it is nothing to 
them. Yet these are also they whom 
Jesus loved and whom He must continue 
to love until time itself shall be no more. 
“And it shall come to pass in that day,” 
says the Prophet Zechariah, “‘that one 
shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thy hands? Then he shall an- 
swer, Those with which I was wounded 
in the house of my friends.” 
It is the darkest hour. 
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I thirst. 
S. JOHN, 19:28 


UT of the Seven Words spoken 

() from the Cross, but one refers 
to the physical agonies of the 

Paschal Victim: “TI thirst.’” This pro- 
portion seems to indicate clearly that we 
may not rightly lose sight of the purpose 
of Christ’s Passion in the mere contem- 
plation of its material features; we must 
not substitute His sufferings for His Sac- 
rifice. Moreover, the crisis of our 
Saviour’s sorrow had passed with the ut- 
terance of the Fourth Word, at the 
coming of the sixth hour, and with the 
shutting in of the physical darkness. 
Compare the exceeding bitter cry: “‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me!’’ with the quiet, almost colorless 
statement: “I thirst.” And this was 
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neither an appeal to God’s mercy nor to 
man’s compassion; it was spoken that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled: ““They gave 
me also gall for my meat; and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

All the Evangelists agree that the 
Divine Tragedy was consummated in the 
death of Jesus at the ninth hour or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, but there is some 
discrepancy as to the time of its begin- 
ning. If we accept S. Mark’s unqualified 
statement that the crucifixion took place 
at the third hour, or nine o’clock in the 
morning, the entire period is lengthened 
out to six hours. This would be more 
than sufficient time to bring on the tor- 
ture of thirst, an invariable physical con- 
dition attendant upon the loss of blood, 
even from such comparatively superficial 
wounds as those made by the nails which 
pierced His hands and His feet. 

Not that we should minimize this par- 
ticular form of bodily suffering. Of all 
the pains to which the human organism 
is subject, none surpasses that of thirst in 
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its acute degree. Men have lived a month 
or more without food, and in the last 
stages of starvation the pangs of hunger 
are relatively lessened. But no one can 
survive more than a few days without 
water, and the suffering increases in in- 
tensity as it goes on; unless relief comes 
quickly an agonizing death is certain. 

We who live in a temperate climate, 
where the music of falling or of running 
water is continually in our ears, can have 
no conception of what thirst really is. 
We may experience it in a modified form; 
we say we are thirsty, and we long for a 
cool, refreshing draught. But the knowl- 
edge that water is measurably close at 
hand relieves us of any mental anxiety, 
and there is even a certain piquancy in 
our discomfort; yes, we are thirsty, but we 
will not stop to drink at that muddy 
wayside pool; a half mile further on there 
is a famous spring, and we enjoy in an- 
ticipation the pleasure of quaffing its 
sparkling waters; we will wait for the 
best. 
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But how about thirst in a dry land 
where no water is. Sven Hedin, the 
Swedish traveller and explorer, paints an 
unforgettable picture of his narrow escape 
from death by thirst while crossing the 
desert of Takla-Makan in Central Asia. 
The caravan is hopelessly hemmed in by 
gigantic sand dunes, the heavens are as 
brass, and the heat of the sun almost un- 
bearable. Now the store of water is 
completely exhausted, and one by one the 
camels and the men sink down to rise no 
more; desperate expedients bring no re- 
lief, and the doom of all seems sealed. 
Hedin records that his pulse dropped forty 
beats, and the heart action became so en- 
feebled that it could hardly drive the 
thickening blood through the arteries and 
veins. He, alone of all the caravan, is able 
to stagger on towards the distant forest 
line where water may be found. He 
reaches it, but only by a miracle:does he 
discover the one solitary pool in the other- 
wise dry river bed. 

Or again, consider thirst as experienced 
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in an open boat at sea; here is something 
entirely different. The suffering of the 
shipwrecked sailors is enormously en- 
hanced by the sight and sound of what is 
real water, but, alas! unpotable, a burn- 
ing, salty fluid whose taste is not life but 
death. Perhaps human nature reaches 
the utmost limit of endurance; men jump 
from the boat to drown in the glassy 
depths, or they drink the deceptive, deadly 
draught, go mad, and die. Such is thirst. 
, How strange that He who holds the 
| waters in the hollow of His hand should 
| thirst! 

In this long drawn out scene of callous 
indifference on the part of the multitude 
of onlookers there is one bright spot, and 
again it is the spirit of compassionate 
womanhood which relieves our race from 
the stigma of utter inhumanity. It will 
be remembered that, shortly after the fix- 
ing of the crosses in position, a draught of 
wine mingled with myrrh was offered to 
each of the three sufferers. This was a 
stupefying potion intended to deaden the 
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pangs of the condemned, and it was regu- 
larly provided at executions by a society 
of noble-born, charitably-minded women 
of Jerusalem. Now these women were 
Jewish by birth and religion, and they 
must have been aware that the central 
cross bore this same Jesus of Nazareth 
who had just been repudiated and con- 
demned by their national council. It 
would not have been surprising if they 
had given orders that this pretended King 
of the Jews should be excluded from this 
last, poor mercy; human hatred is an in- 
satiable passion. But to the eternal honor 
of womanhood there was no discrimina- 
tion, and Jesus was offered His share. 
True, He would not drink, for it was not 
meet that His life should pass from Him 
in a drugged oblivion; but surely He 
recognized and was grateful for this single 
ray of human kindness. And then, later 
on, when He had uttered this Fifth 
Word: “I thirst,’ a portion of vinegar 
or sour wine was given Him, and of this 
He did partake; probably, this too was 
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part of the same benevolent provision. 
Yes, He refused the drug that He might 
not shorten the hour of His suffering; He 
accepted the refreshing draught that He 
might have physical strength to endure 
until the appointed end. 

The ministry which began with the 
pangs of hunger in the wilderness now 
ends with the torture of thirst on Cal- 
vary—the full gamut of physical suffer- 
ing. And to what end? 
| Pain has always been in the world. 
‘The Greek stoics advised their disciples 
‘to admit the necessity, the inevitableness, 
‘of suffering, but counselled them to dis- 
'regard it. [he Epicureans bade their fol- 
‘lowers to avoid pain, to flee from it. But 
‘there is no escape. A certain philosophy 
of our own age tells us to deny the very 
existence of bodily suffering, to repudiate 
it as a mere error of mortal mind. But 
Jesus frankly acknowledges it. 

In itself, suffering, while it may be dis- 
ciplinary, is not necessarily remedial or 
sanctifying; pain is quite as likely to 
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harden the sinner as to soften him; in- 
stead of drawing him to the Mercy-seat 
it may lead him to deny God altogether. 
The philosopher looks out upon the 
world and finds it very evil; from every 
quarter arises the ceaseless chorus of 
lamentation. Man _ suffers from his 
brother man’s inhumanity, nature is cruel 
to him, his errors of conduct are pun- 
ished with merciless severity, agonizing 
diseases rack his physical body, anxieties 
and fears cloud his mind, doubt and the 
consciousness of deadly sin overwhelm 
fhessoul../—- Life is ax poison, says =a 
French pessimist. “It may be a swift one 
and it may be a slow one; but in the end, 
thank God! it kills us.” 

The mystery of pain, who can fathom 
it? Yet one man has done so. He who 
for our sake “‘took upon Him the form 
of a servant, . . . and being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’ Even Jesus could 
not be made perfect on His human side 
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until He had learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered in the flesh. 
Why this strange, this inexorable law? 
We do not know, we can only be sure 
that Jesus proved it to bealaw. “If so be 
that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified together,’’ says S. Paul, and 
we may even hope to arrive at the full 
stature of the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, and echo his glowing affirmation: 
_ “Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies 
and the God of all comfort; who com- 
forteth us in all our tribulations, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. For 
as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboundeth by 
| Christ.” 
Jesus thirsted, not alone for the mate- 
rial water, but for the souls of men, and 
as an old writer has quaintly said: “His 
Priestly Soul thirsts, and that thirst can 
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only be quenched by our penitential 
tears,”’ 

But what of our own thirst, that in- 
sistent, unassuageable longing for a re- 
freshment which no wells or springs of 
our own digging can ever supply? Jesus 
says: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. . . . And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. . . . For the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.’’ 
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RES S PATHS WORD 


It is finished. 
S. JOHN, 19:30 


HE life-work of Jesus—‘‘My 
Father’s business,’ as He called 
it—is the one earthly task that 

was ever completely and perfectly fin- 
ished. Most of our human undertakings 
fail of full realization; at the end of a 
long and seemingly busy life we mourn 
over the blossoms that never came to 
fruitage, we lament the many projects be- 
gun and cast aside, we sorrow for the 
wasted days and the lost opportunities. 
Or even if we have been able to write 
the word ‘‘Finis’’ on the last page of one 
or more volumes, this does not mean that 
we are satisfied with our accomplishment; 
we may have brought it to a definite close, 
but we feel it is far from being perfect. 
‘The great artists are never content to give 
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their work finally to the world. Critics 
may stamp the word ‘“‘masterpiece’’ on 
poem or symphony or painting, but that 
is only a relative term, and the artist him- 
self is only too keenly conscious of his 
failure to grasp the full glory of his 
vision. But Jesus knew that His task was 
done and perfectly done; in His final 
prayer, just before He passed over the 
brook Kedron on His way to the Garden 
of Gethsemane, He says: ‘‘Father, the 
hour is come. I have glorified thee on 
the earth: I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do.” 

What was the nature of this work? It 
divides itself into two principal parts: the 
revelation of God, and the redemption of 
man. And with the speaking of this 
Sixth Word both of these great tasks are 
ended, fully and triumphantly accom- 
plished. 

The scribes and Pharisees, all His per- 
sonal and official enemies, thought dif- 
ferently; to their minds, it was Jesus of 
Nazareth who was finished, this imper- 
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tinent chapter in their national annals is 
now closed, finally and forever. Even 
His disciples and friends could reach no 
other conclusion. When, on that first 
Easter Day, two of them were journeying 
to the village of Emmaus a stranger met 
them and said: ““‘What manner of com- 
munications are these that ye have one 
with another, as ye walk, and are sad?”’ 
And one of them, after recounting the 
tragedy of Good Friday, goes on to say: 
“But we trusted that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel.’’ Yes, all 
was finished, because all was lost, and 
there was just a single voice which dared 
to raise itself in opposition to the uni- 
versal verdict. One man, who could be 
classed neither as friend nor foe, stood 
by the Cross at that final moment, but 
only in his official capacity, merely an im- 
partial observer—the nameless and un- 
known Roman centurion. Doubtless, he 
was a typical legionary of the Empire, 
rough, stolid and irreligious, accustomed 
to take his orders and his ideas from his 
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superiors. In the present case, there 
should have been no difficulty, for there 
was the mocking accusation set over this 
condemned man’s head, written by Pon- 
tius Pilate’s own hand, plainly to be read: 
“This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.” 
But even as the centurion stands there his 
whole being is irradiated by a sudden 
blinding flash of light, and he is con- 
strained to cry out: “Truly, this man was 
tiem oon ote God!l"’ “Show “us ‘the 
Father,’’ demands S. Philip, “‘and it suf- 
ficeth us.’’ ‘He that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father,’’ answers Jesus; and now 
to this poor Gentile soldier is vouchsafed, 
first among the sons of Adam, both the 
outward sight and the inward under- 
standing; the revelation of God the 
Father is made perfect and complete: “‘It 
is finished.”’ 

The redemption of man. 

Love is never finished until it has given 
all. We must think of the Passion of our 
Saviour as complete, a full and perfect 
offering from which nothing was held 
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back. His human lips did indeed voice 
the petition: ‘“‘O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Yet, 
even amidst the agony of Gethsemane He 
never for an instant dreamed of opposing 
His own will to that of the Father’s. On 
the Cross our sins were laid upon Him, 
but in the Garden He took upon Himself 
our obedience, that by the obedience of 
one many should be made righteous. And 
the Father also, by virtue of the mys- 
terious Body of the Trinity, shares in 
Christ’s Passion and partakes of His 
Obedience: ‘“‘He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all.” 
Yes, Love has finished its appointed task, 
and from henceforth and forever there is 
“no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” The work of re- 
demption is finished, but the work of 
sanctification has begun, a task that can- 
not be completed, that never shall be 
ended until, ‘‘at the Name of Jesus, every 
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knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Life is finished. Measured by our 
human standards, how brief a life it was! 
Its whole span extended to only three- 
and-thirty years, and its active and pro- 
ductive period lasted for barely three. 
But how rich a spiritual treasure was 
given to the world in that short space of 
time! A deposit of wisdom and of grace 
that two thousand years have not ex- 
hausted, a gift in which all humanity, 
without regard to race, creed, or condi- 
tion, have freely shared; the life given 
for the life of the world. 

Suffering is finished. Let us not make 
the mistake of assigning all the pain and 
loss our Lord endured to these few, 
crowded days of Holy Week. Hardly 
has He become incarnate in our flesh, 
while He is yet a babe in His Mother's 
arms, the hatred of Herod, seeking to de- 
stroy the life of the young child, makes 
the flight into Egypt necessary. Who can 
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measure the tedium and burden of the 
long years of silence and preparation? 
Renan indeed speaks of the gracious 
springtime of His ministry, those first few 
months in Galilee when all the world was 
gone out after Him, and the common peo- 
ple heard Him gladly. But how quickly 
the clouds begin to lower! how swiftly 
the tide turns! Enemies multiply, and 
friends fall away; even the ordinary 
comforts of life are denied: ‘‘Foxes have 
holes, and birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.’’ Nor was He content to bear 
merely His own peculiar burdens; 
“Surely,” says the Prophet Isaiah, ‘‘he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.” 

Work is finished. In Jesus, all the 
prophecies find their fulfillment, all God’s 
promises to Israel are performed, all the 
Old Testament types and symbols, from 
the multitudinous and constantly re- 
peated sacrifices on the altar in the Temple 
to the mysterious ritual of the great Day 
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of Atonement—all are gathered up and 
perfected in the Divine Oblation of Cal- 
vary, the covenant of reconciliation is 
sealed and delivered, the work given Him 
of the Father before the world began is 
completed; it is with a loud voice, the 
voice of victory, that this Sixth Word is 
uttered: “‘It is finished!”’ 

Our English translation uses three 
words—‘‘It is finished’’—where the 
Greek version requires but one: TeréXeora. 
And it is not improbable that the Aramaic 
original was also expressed as briefly. 
Only a single word, but of what tre- 
mendous significance! How thrillingly 
its cadence must have fallen upon the 
listening ear of men and angels! For no 
other voice breaks that universal silence. 
The sin-burdened earth shudders and is 
still; the Holy City lies shrouded under 
a pall of darkness, its streets deserted save 
for the wraiths of the sheeted dead; the 
hosts and hierarchy of heaven—Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Pow- 
ers—veil their faces and are silent. 
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Now the sun is darkenéd, 

Rent the seamless veil. 

Now the graves give up their dead, 
Hearts for terror fail. 

Quakes the earth; a last star shines, 
Low and minishéd. 

See, His Sacred Head inclines! 
It is finishéd. 
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Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. 
S. LUKE, 23:46 


the first of the Seven Words: 

“Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,’ and now, as 
the tragedy of the Cross enters upon its 
final scene, it is again the Father Almighty 
with whom He holds communion. The 
physical darkness still enshrouds the hill 
of Calvary, but the spiritual clouds have 
fled away; once again the Divine Sufferer 
beholds the glory of the Ancient of Days, 
and the soul of Jesus is irradiated with 
the full effulgence, the ineffable light of 
the Father’s face. During these slow 
hours of his Passion Jesus has exercised 
His Sacerdotal Office in all of its com- 
pleteness; we see our great High Priest in- 
terceding for His enemies, absolving the 
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| : is to His Father that Jesus addresses 


sinner, comforting the saints, paying the 
price of the world’s peace, holding to His 
thirsty lips the bitter cup of our mortal 
pains, chanting in a loud voice the pean 
of victory over sin and death. And now 
but one crowning act of consummation 
remains, the consecration of His broken 
Body and spilt Blood, the offering up of 
His Spirit for the life of the world. The 
hour is at hand, and the Lamb of God 
ascends the altar of His Sacrifice. 

A materialistic critic, in advancing the 
theory that Jesus did not die upon the 
Cross, but was taken down in a comatose 
condition and afterwards revived, points 
out that His wounds, though painful, 
were not necessarily mortal. It was a 
common occurrence for the victims of 
crucifixion to live on for two or even 
three days, finally succumbing to pure ex- 
haustion. Now, at the outside, Jesus 
could not have suffered longer than six 
hours, while S. John intimates that it 
was only three. The two thieves were 
still alive when the soldiers came and 
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brake their legs, really an act of mercy 
and intended to put them out of their 
misery. But when they came to Jesus 
they saw that He was already dead, and 
so they did not touch Him, thereby un- 
consciously fulfilling David’s prophecy: 
“He keepeth all his bones: not one of 
them is broken.’’ We believe, of course, 
that He did die, and certainly the Roman 
guards would not have permitted the re- 
moval of the body if they had not been 
perfectly certain that life was extinct. 
But we may agree that He did not die of 
His wounds, nor was it from exhaustion; 
else how account for the “‘loud voice,”’ 
specifically mentioned by S. S. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. 

The truth is that our Lord was not 
subject to death by natural necessity. He 
says of Himself: “I lay down my life 

. no man taketh it from me, but I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it up 
again.” These are high claims, but the 
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whole Christian faith rests upon the truth 
of this second assertion: “I have power 
to take it again’; and for twenty cen- 
turies the Church has pointed to the 
empty tomb of Easter morning. But how 
about the first assertion: “‘I lay it down 
of myself’? 

In the original Greek the word ‘‘com- 
mend”’ might quite as properly be trans- 
lated: “I render up, or lay down,” but 
this is merely a verbal confirmation; it is 
S. John’s account which furnishes us with 
a more convincing proof: we read that 
“He bowed his head, and gave up the 
ghost.’” Now it is a physiological fact 
that a dying person, particularly if he 
happens to lie in a half reclining posture, 
invariably raises his head at the final mo- 
ment, or at least attempts to do so; it is 
Nature’s last effort to fill the lungs with 
the life-giving oxygen. The heart ceases 
to beat, and the head falls upon the 
breast; and not until then. But Jesus 
bowed His head before He died; a clear 
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intimation that He consciously and pur- 
posely rendered up His life. ‘‘No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself.”’ The final act of His earthly 
existence was to pour out His soul unto 
death, this Seventh Word is the Canon 
of the Mass, the consecration of the 
Divine Sacrifice, the Oblation of Himself 
once and forever offered. ‘‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


Ite; Missa Est! 


“Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us,’ says S. Paul, and there is a peculiar 
and striking significance in this figure of 
speech which is sometimes overlooked. 
For this was the month Nisan, the first 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, and the 
appointed season of the Passover solem- 
nity. Also our Good Friday was the four- 
teenth day of that lunar month, and the 
Law prescribed that the Paschal lamb 
should be slain in the post-meridian 
period of this especially holy day; or, as 
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the Hebrew has it, “‘between the eve- 
nings.”’ At this hour of three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when Jesus uttered the 
Seventh Word: ‘Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,’ the priests in the 
Temple must have been engaged in car- 
rying out the age-old ritual of the Pas- 
chal Office. The lamb of the Passover is 
slain, the blood of atonement is shed: 
and, at this very instant the Lamb of God 
dies upon the altar of the Cross; Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us. Our 
great High Priest announces the presenta- 
tion of His full, perfect, and sufficient sac- 
rifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world; and the 
anointed sons of Aaron, standing beside 
the horns of the altar of burnt offering, 
feel the earth quivering beneath their feet, 
and see the Sanctuary Veil rent from top 
to bottom. The awful Mercy-seat of Je- 
hovah, so long hidden and inaccessible, is 
now disclosed to every eye; a new and 
living way has been opened up into the 
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Holy of Holies. Can this astounding in- 
terruption to the established order be 
nothing more than a mere coincidence, 
only a fortuitous concourse of circum- 
stances? 


It is the hour of consummation. The 
darkness deepens, the silence is profound. 
No bird flies in the shadowed sky, no 
wolf howls along the far Judean plain, 
no satyr cries to his fellow on the dark 
mountains of Sinai, no leaf stirs in the 
silver-grey groves of the Mount of Olives, 
no footfall echoes on the flinty floor of 
Golgotha. The fires in the infernal val- 
ley of Hinnom are burning low, the uni- 
verse itself is but a formless void, save for 
that one clear focal point of Calvary, 
where the Accursed Tree sinks deep its 
blood-red root into the very heart of 
humanity. We are standing at the cross- 
roads of history, at the narrow strait 
where all the tides of life meet, mingle, 
and draw away; this is the pivot upon 
which time itself must forever turn, the 
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Alpha to which all prophecy looks for- 
ward, the Omega upon which all faith 
and hope and love look back. 


AND HE BOWED HIS HEAD AND 
GAVE UP THE GHOST. 
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